70                        SILENT IS THE VISTULA
Troubled by the food shortage at the Polytechnic, I turned for relief to the Convent of the Ursuline Sisters on Tamka Street, near our post I had exchanged goods with them before The Ursuline Sisters maintained a school, an orphanage and a large hospital How they had managed to conceal their supplies of flour from the all-seeing eyes of the Germans will remain forever their own secret When the Uprising broke out they baked bread in their large ovens and gave it to the local Home Army units without any charge whatsoever. The "Ursuline" loaves were long, large, and almost white
In the basements of the convent were two large shelters, sanitary and well-appointed, crowded with people The hospital wards, too, were overflowing. The Sisters had a few thousand homeless inmates on their hands Day or night nuns toiled in the big kitchen over steaming cauldrons of food for the multitudes
When I asked for bread for our starving boys at the Polytechnic, I had expected the Sister Superior to exclaim that it was impossible to bake for a thousand people more. Instead, she merely jotted down the number
"The flour doesn't stretch the way it should," she murmured TBut it won't be very long now, will it?" Her faded, blue eyes looked at me inquiringly. I kissed her old hands, roughened by hard work, and left without answering the question.
As soon as I returned to the station, I sensed Zofia's radiancy. It appeared that her son, Voytek, had come to see her while on a few hours* leave from his post
"We had dinner together/* Zofia told me. "Such a good meal, too**
"What did you give him, Zofia? I didn't know you were hoarding anything special,*'
"Oh, but I wasn't hoarding, I wasn't," said Zofia, flushed. "You know it was just a bit, a wee bit of butter